CHAPTER      THIRTEEN
the outskirts of Detroit looked desolate and forlorn.
Tall iron skeletons stalked across the skyline, roped
to one another with vast cables, like mechanical con-
victs chained for the purposes of civilization.
Flooded fields reflected sullenly a sky of frozen grey.
Now and then one would pass a cluster of gaunt
trees, and the landscape was dotted with wooden
houses, scarred and grey, prematurely aged. We
passed a great building which, according to my
chauffeur, was Ford's broadcasting station. Soon,
a sign flashed by, bearing the specious words
* Welcome to Dearborn/ and I knew that we had
almost arrived.
While I was waiting for him, talking to one of the
innumerable secretaries, I gained further insight
into the immensity of his interests. One of the
tables was littered with pamphlets which reminded
me that Ford was not only a maker of motor-cars but
an emperor of many industries. I saw pictures of
Ford forests, and Ford coal mines, and Ford docks.
In the blue skies above these possessions fluttered
Ford fliers. It made me feel dizzy to think of all
these things, and that dizziness had not left xne when,
a few moments later, a door opened, and he came in.
So, as soon as we had seated ourselves, I said to him:
Myself: 1 cannot imagine how you carry every-
thing in your head. All these coal mines and forests
and railways, problems of markets and advertising
and export - Doesn't it sometimes keep you awake
at night?
Ford: No, it never worries me in the least.
My$elf: But supposing you have some invention